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By Loroy Aarons livjs with his wife in a com- 

wmw i fortrtle two>«toi7 home dee- 
I^NTFIELE), Calif • orated witti Oriental art and 
liato R. Peers grew up ih^he fnr»ltnte -and other memo- 



Dehression, worked his 

through college and aliit' 
. sorbed a set of strong moral," 
principles from a mother '< 
whom Jie adored, ahd -.^ho* 
died while he was a young 
man. ; - , 

Peers carried his princi- 
ples through a military ch- 
reer that saw him serve as |r 
member of the Reserve Offlt 
cers Training Corps, an Ol' ‘ 
flee of Strategic , Services ii^ , 
teH|gence agent in Burmh., 
and; China during World , 
Wft II, a founding mentbej, 

of^e. CIA ,a*ni a comman® ^ 

iOg,:pOT!ber in Vietnam, be- 
f^ bis retirement in July, 
10^ as a lieutenant, gen- 
eral. 

M r late, 1969 and early 
1970, under orders from 
Jdaitr Chiefs of Staff chair- 
man William C. Westipore- 
last9,'I^rs compiled a mas- 
siva secret report on the 
slai^iler at Mylai, based on 
the *w6rn testimony of 4Q1 
parsons and covering 20,000 
pagea of transcripts and doc- 
uments. 

That report, part of which 
reeantly was declassified 
and part' of which remains 
secret, found that “both wit- 
tingly and unwittingly,” 
hi^level officers sought to 
cov« up the Mylai massacre 
of ItarcW 1968, in whh* 175 
to 40O-i Vietnamese noncom- 
bathals were slain^by sol- 
diers of the American Divi- 
sion. I 

Qrtljf! one inan, Lt. William 
L. jCalley Jr-, was ever con- 
vicMd for Mylai or its after- 
maiBE To Peers, now living 
hu^tly in a San Francisco 
sulMrh, the failure of the 
mlfttery ‘to bring those re- 
spMMble for Mylai to trial 
•was an abortion of justice. 

‘^e have two forms of 
just^,” he said during a re- 
cent Interview, “one for the 
enpray and one for our own 
pedple. I d|on’t think we 
showed the same kind of 
sympathy toward the Ger- 
mans, for example, or the 
J^ahese, in the case of war 
crimes, but we turn around 
and w« have an incident like 
this,'which I consider a hor- 
nblethhW, ,and we find we 
have only dne man finally 
convicted and he’s set free 
after doing a relativmy ' 
sm|dl ipart of his sentence.” 

I Pears looks and lives in 
mp geateel manner of re- 
tired : military officers. He 



^^pliB^df hip Sfryear career. 

, .^ie-^wdrks pi^ittoe as a con- 
xantlllnt for tupf missiles divl- 
.,,Sian.,: of BodiiiVell Ihterna- 
tiOjadl^' spen^i his leisure 
’CO^piUng his papers and 
piling gol&. Six feet tall, 
white-haired and the same 
weight (175) he was when he 
played' foot|:){(ll, rhghy and 
^;ip;estled at igCLA, Peers at, 
I 60^ ahnoat the central-cast- 
ing inMge of an Army gen- 
mal. 

* (^aracterfetlcally as well, 
i^sars feels bfe (Owes, no apol- 
bgy..,fli)r Am^can involve- 
ment in Vi^jiam and , he 
strongly rejects suggestions 
that Mylai symbolized a mo- 
ral degeneration, either in 
or out of the country. 

But a visitor learns 
' hUiekly that G«n. Ppers has 
a rigid personal standard of 
justice. 

In his report he named 30 
ihdividiials who , hr 
“omission or eommisswm” 
allegedly shared culpability 
for the cover-up. Only 16 
were charged, four ■^rent to 
trial and three, were acquit- ^ 
ted. The cases' against 12 ' 
others were dismissed. ( 
To Peers, who waited five 
years for his report to see 
the light of day, “there is a 
great deal of the same kind 
of CCloratton^- in different 
degrees, that you might flffd ' 
in Watergate.” , 

He added, “If people had 
been eoncerjied, that [Water* , 
gate] wouldn’t have happen- 
ed either ... I ^think we 
need a tightening up of our 
judicial system. I ihink we 
are seeing a tightening up 
. . . It is being forced by the 
American ' publiq, who ate 
just getting joHy well fed up 
with this kind of stuff.” 

Peers was chief of. Re- 
serve Components at the 
Pentagon, having just com- 
pleted a two-year tour in Vi- 
etnam, when he was sum- 
moned to 'Westmoreland’s 
office on< thf evening of 
Nov. 24, 1969. By that time, 
the Mylai scgndalJiad bro- 
ken in the pefes and investi- 
gations were under way at 
several levels, including one 
by the mUitiry.’s Criminal 
.Investigations Division- 
(CID). 

Bat, Peers related, West- 
moreland wanted a probe - 
that would focus not only on 
the atrocities, hut on what 
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the responsible offiCers^an# 
leaders did or failed tb do- 
about the incident once it 
Was known. 

Working against' a'. 
SyzhiorttH deadline, the tl;ne 
■~by which the matue ofUmh . 
/ tations would expire, Ffiae 
assembled a small staff and 
began questioning. He sopn 
,disc<tverdd that the jofc was 
faribigger than he had envi- 
sioned. He added two civil- 
ian lawyers and extra mili- 
tary personnel; ultimately. 

. the staff totaled about 40. 

They began , ter take sWoVn 
'" testimony, rind made • tfSoi 
week trip to Vietnatti; VMdt-'> 

,, ing;the site of the inchttiit, 

• Soon, the et^ormity cf the ’ 
horror— “murder, rape, so-' 
domy”— became evident 

“Initlaliy, I didn’t believe 
that a thing like this had 
taken place,” said Peers. “I 
think I wak resisting it 
myself. But after a week, 
lO.days, t\Yoiweekis . . . when 
the , fnagiiltUde finally 
dawned on , me, I . was 
shocked and horrified. I 
wasn’t 'prepared. This was 
one of the most difficult pe- 
riods I’ve ever gone 
througfi,” 

With day after day of 
of atrocities,, even Geni 
Peer’s sensibilities bcjcame 
dulled. “As time: goes bn you ' 
sort of get numb to; this 
whole thing,” he confided. 
“You hear of 4il ' thes0 atrdc- 
ities from all these pebpl# V i 
it’s drudgery even to hear 
about it.” 

It was not until toward 
the end, of the investigation 
that the extent and nature 
of the post-Mylal cover-up 
became clear. “We came to 




see.that people hadn’t done 
all they w«re shppoeed (» 
have done. If they had 
shown any Interest in this 
thing, any interest at ail, 

I andihad sort of pushed the 

, button, the whdle thing 
; would have beep uncpveted 
T-right then and there. Bnt 
nobody was that interested." 

Peers said his commission ' 
found that reports of the 
Mylai Massacre wer^ filter- 
ing in within days of the in-< 
cident from the Vietnamese ' 
wttriot chiefs, from Viet- 
cong propagandjtt and from 
an American helicopter war- 
rant officer tyho. had wit« 
nessed some of the carnage. 

Orders to investigate were 
ii^sed down from America 
pommander ^aj. Gen. Sam- 
uel 'Koster to bfigade com- 
mander Oran K. Henderson. 

Hendersoh’s probe,- Peers 
said, “was not a proper in- 
ynaUgatlorj— iAn Investiga- 

should ihelude sworn 

^s)iptenieh^ testinlony 'from 

'Wre peopT^ and should go 
into very cdnsiderable depth 
. . The fact Was he had not 
Io<ated into it to the depth 
he should have.” 

The same laxity. Peers 
said, carried up through the 
Chain of <‘omnmnd. )Hender- 
sen’s report says the Peers 
stpdy, was accepted “at face 
value and withbut^an effec- 
«ylew” by Gek Roster. 

In addition, it alleges possi- 
suppress infomifli^ to 
“tteeelve the dlvlstoh “oom- 
maiiam"'. ^ " ■ 

Bihdersori was later tried 
on cover-up charges and ac- 
quitted. Was the fiilure to 
pnoaocute the others part of 
the- cover-up? “I can’t an- 
swer that question, frankiy,” 
said Peers. “Other people 
whe \vere piy contemporar- 
ies had to make the judg- 
ment of whether to prose- 
cute. All I can say ls,^know- 
ing what I know, I would 
have breught these people 
to trial. There would be rio 
qXiestion.” 

llie Peers’ document was 
tqmed over to Westmoreland 
in mid-March, 1969. With It 
Peers hicluded a personal 
four-page addendum critical . 
of the breakdown of mili- 
tary leaderahip in Vietnam. 

It #Bid in parts 
• “tynnmanders at aU eche- 
lons are responsible for’^he 
amnns ... ^f all the men 
Jlider him [sic]. A( com-' 
Kfander cannot delegate 
su^ responsibility to suhor- 
din&tee nor een he shrug it 
off by indicating of 

knowledge. It is hisf dutp to 



out ecluM trouble 



ferret 
areas. 

“J'heiW can be no vacilla-,, 
tion with the tei^jh. state- 
ments and , repo^ . ; i|hust 
be precise, factual and com- 
plete with np shading of the ' 
unpleasant or unflattering 
aspects. ... 

“All officers are responsi- 
ble for taking corrective ac- 
tion on the spot) when they 
see something, wrong. . 

There can" be no acceptahce 

of mediocreleadership-i. v: 

“A commander, must be 
constancy alert ta' changes 
in the attitudes and temper- 
ament of his Men. Any indl- 
. cations of an attituffinal 
change from one of physical 
toughness in coMbat to one 
of senseless brutality xe- 
qnlres iMmediate remedial 
action , . . 

“It is an'inhererit and par-, 
amount responsibility of, a 
commander to ensme his of, 
f^rs^and men- understaira i 
the ■principies of tightly cwnH 
trolled application of fire- ' 
power . . . concern tor piji- 
vate property, humane treat- 
ment atad care of refugees, 
noncombatants and 

wounded ... 

“• • . On those rare occa- 
sions when people around 
him engage in activities 
clearly wrong and immpral 
he is required ... to tike 
whatever remedial action is 
requltod, regardless of the 
personal contoquerices,” . 

Peers takes satisfaction in 
the fact that this baSic reaf- 
finnation of time-honored 
le^ership priaciples,* was 
ta^en sertouSlji by West- 
moi^land and eventually in- 
corporated' in a, rCv^d prpr 
gram of military leaderg^ 
tralniiic. v 



il 



traUdng, 

But, some , people have 
themed that the Myjysi tor 
poto daniali6d Gen, peefs’v 
career./lin October^ 1^1, he 
Was , trahsfieffed to .Rbreai 
fulhr expecting to beCoMe a 

touf-st»v^BCtol and coto- 

M^deh of ' all Americaji- 
tortus, there. Neither hap* 
neifed. Hb was passed over 
feto Ptotoolion and rmrialned' 
dibu^'fcommand^ Unfli fe 
retitcttient, ninJ , mohtlw 
Igter. He Was apMbtohiifeii 
■6ft, and, was fsbld Arh|y ; policy- 
discouraged Ictive-^t^^ 

erals In thein 60s. 

Oen- Peefs feels there is* 

, no Ui&: be^^enj the report 
and the co^usiOh of his cd- 
reftt. He atilbut® It Ipistead 
to the n^lbii'y’a characteris- 
tic proBtofion polities and A 
change 4n ti» secretaiy of 
the AiWto a»i|miciai point. > 




